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years, and it would be difficult to point to any other
agreement since the war that has effected as much. So
far as Great Britain was concerned this relaxation of
the tension on the Continent allowed Mr. Baldwin to
carry on his policy of appeasement at home, and it
must not be forgotten that the year which followed the
conclusion of the Locarno Pact was that of the General
Strike. When all is said and done, Locarno enabled
peace to be maintained when it would otherwise not
have been, and as peace, based on justice, is the
primary British interest, the Pact very definitely
served a national purpose.

Sir Austen has been accused of over-partiality to
France at Locarno, but it is difficult to substantiate the
allegation. For the first time since the war he brought
Germany into a conference with her former enemies on
a basis of perfect equality, he secured her election to
the Council of the League, and he persuaded the
French so to modify their treaty with Poland that in the
event of the latter making an unprovoked attack on
Germany they would be unable to count on the sup-
port of their Western ally. It has been objected that
one of the purposes of the Pact, namely the disarma-
ment of France, was not accomplished, and that Great
Britain and Germany were therefore deceived. Sir
Austen has dealt with this argument in Down the
Tears. "The object of the Treaty was to preserve peace,
not to secure disarmament. . . disarmament was not a
condition of the Treaty, and no deception was
practised on the Germans in this respect." The
Locarno Pact gave Europe a breathing-space, and if
Europe took but little advantage of it the fault did not
lie with its author.

Limits of space forbid any detailed account of